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“dharma-bumming” it across Canada. At the University of British Columbia, I heard a talk 
by George Clutesi, a member of the Tse-shaht people of Vancouver Island. Clutesi spoke of 
his tribe’s efforts to revive the potlatch, a “give away” ceremony central to his people’s re-’ 
ligion. For many tribes in the Northwest, status is conferred on those who not merely accu- 
mulate, but give away their worldly possessions. (A custom that I’d like to see more widely 
practiced, especially among Friends!) I was horrified to learn that this and other spiritual 
practices had been banned by the government. Clutesi’s down-to-earth wisdom made a deep 
and lasting impression on me. 

When I became a college professor, I made it a point to teach about Native American cul- 
ture and to introduce students to local Native peoples through field trips whenever possible. 
The first time I took students on a field trip to an Indian reservation occurred at Rutgers, 
New Jersey’s state university. NJ is not well known for its Indian population. Growing up in 
Princeton, I was led to believe that the local tribe, called the Leni Lenape, was “extinct.” 
Through a Quaker contact, I learned that a tiny, but thriving remnant of that tribe still lives 
in NJ. They now run a small state park near Mt. Holly, where John Woolman once lived. 
Their chief sent his children to George School. Space does not permit me to describe all 
that my students learned from their encounter with this remarkable man, but I’m sure that 
neither they nor I will ever forget that meeting. 

One thing about Quakers that I have admired is the way that Friends have endeavored to 
treat Native People in an honorable and respectful fashion—to listen to and learn from 
them. 

This has certainly been true here in the West, as the articles in this issue show. I am par- 
ticularly pleased to see that young Friends like Sarah Bardwell are carrying on the Quaker 
legacy by seeking justice for indigenous peoples everywhere. 
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As I write this editorial, we are in the midst of two tragic eruptions of violence—the mur- 
ders at Columbine High School in Littleton, Colorado, and also the bombing and ethnic vio- 
lence in Yugoslavia. 

Everyone is asking why American teenagers are going on killing sprees. Is it the fault of 
the schools, the media, video games, too many guns, permissive parents? No doubt all these 
factors have contributed to these sudden outbursts of teen-age mayhem. 

One significant factor has been virtually ignored, however: the example being set by our 
government. One of our Quaker youth pointed to me that it seems incredibly ironic that the 
President of the United States went on TV to tell young people that they should talk through 
their problems rather than resort to violence when the United States has mercilessly bombed 
three nations in the past two years! 

Perhaps we need an update on what Jesus taught: “All who make their living by violence 
will perish by violence” (Matthew 26:52). 

As citizens of the world’s largest producer, seller, and promoter of armaments, we all bear 
a burden of culpability for the way our society glorifies and commodifies violence. 

It is clear that tragedies like the shooting at Columbine High School and the bombing of 
Yugoslavia will not end unless those who care about peace do something. 

Our job as peace-makers is to show that there are creative alternatives to the culture of 
violence. We also need to protest against gun and armaments as well as violent video games 
and films. But perhaps most important of all, we need to live—and to teach others how to 
live—in the Spirit that “takes away the occasion of all war.” 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF INDIAN-QUAKER RELATIONS IN AMERICA 
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From The Life and Adventures of a Quaker Among the Indians by Thomas C. Battey. Originally 


published in 1875. Reprinted in 1972 by Corner House Publisher, Williamstown, MA. 


By Alan Strain 
Santa Cruz Meeting 


Editor’s note: Alan Strain first become 
involved with Native American issues in 
the late 1960’s. When asked to visit a 
prep school in Arizona started by Gordon 
Tappan, Strain had the good fortune to 
meet Thomas Banyacya, an official Hopi 
spokesperson. Banyacya was one of four 
young men chosen by the tribal elders to 
carry the Hopi prophecies to the world 
during the “Age of Fire” (the period fol- 
lowing the atomic bomb). As a result of 
their encounter, Alan became keenly in- 


terested in Native American spirituality 
and concerns. 

As dean of students at Stanford in the 
1970’s, Strain was charged with wel- 
coming Native Americans on campus. 
When the program was started, there 
was only one Native American at Stan- 
ford, and the school’s mascot was an 
Indian. Strain helped to remodel what 
eventually became the Native American 
cultural center, and he also organized 
Stanford’s Student Workshops on Politi- 
cal and Social Issues—some of which 
focused on Native American concerns. 
When Strain retired in 1990, there were 


125 Native American students on campus. 

In 1998, Strain helped to organize a 
workshop on “Friends and the Peoples” 
at Ben Lomond Quaker Center. Alan be- 
came a Friend at Palo Alto in 1950, and 
is active with FCUN and EarthLight 
magazine. 


Ss the arrival of the first Quakers in 
America in the mid-1600’s, Friends 
have played unique and important roles in 
shaping relations between settlers and the 
peoples indigenous to America. Begin- 
ning in the 1650’s, early Quaker settle- 
ments in America had close and peaceful 
relations with the Indian nations they en- 
countered. Quakers believed that land in 
America belonged to the Indian peoples 
who lived here and that their land could 
only be obtained by treaty and proper pay- 
ment. 

In England, George Fox followed de- 
velopments in America with keen interest, 
and in 1671 he sailed to Barbados in the 
West Indies, where he spent the winter 
with Quaker settlers and met with Native 
leaders. In the Spring of 1672, ten years 
before William Penn first came to Amer- 
ica, George Fox sailed north to the Vir- 
ginia colony and traveled in America until 
June, 1673, visiting Quaker settlements, 
seeking out Indian leaders, staying in In- 
dian communities and engaging in many 
meetings with them. Upon his return to 
England in 1673, Fox sent an Epistle to 
All Friends in America, in which he 
wrote, “In all places where you do out- 
wardly live and settle, invite all the Indi- 
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(“A Brief History,” continued from page 3) 

ans and their kings, and have meetings 
with them, or they with you, so that they 
make inward plantations with the light and 
power of God ... with it you may answer 
the light and truth and spirit of God in the 
Indians.” 


In the late 1650’s, some years before ~ 


William Penn came to the colony of New 
Jersey, early Quaker settlers were at- 
tracted to the Rhode Island Colony by 
Ann Hutchinson who, with Roger Wil- 
liams, was a founder of the colony. Rhode 
Island, like early Friends, recognized In- 
dian nations as sovereign, with whom they 
must treat and make payment for land. 

Perhaps the best known period in the 
relations of Quaker settlers and native 
peoples is the period known as the “Holy 
Experiment” under the leadership of Wil- 
liam Penn in the colony of Pennsylvania. 
Penn had first come to America to join the 
Quaker community in the New Jersey col- 
ony. There he was soon asked to mediate 
disputed title to some land between East 
Jersey, which was owned by those who 
had received the original grant from the 
British Crown, and West Jersey, which 
had been purchased by two Quakers. 
While the immediate dispute was soon 
settled, the proprietors of East and West 
Jersey had quite different relations with 
the Indians. As in Rhode Island, West Jer- 
sey Friends made treaties with the Indians 
that provided that the Indians be paid for 
their lands which the settlers sought to 
occupy. The proprietors of East Jersey, 
however, did not recognize the Indians as 
rightful owners since in their eyes the In- 
dians simply “wandered about” in unused 
“wilderness,” and had no concept of the 
private ownership of land. These differ- 
ences convinced Penn that such a divided 
proprietorship could not be a peaceful 
one. He therefore applied to his friend, 
Charles the Second, for a grant of land to 
be used as a haven for Quakers. King 
Charles granted Penn what became the 
colony of Pennsylvania and named Penn 
“Supreme Governor.” 

A year before Penn sailed to Pennsylva- 
nia, he sent a letter to the Delaware Indi- 
ans among whom he was coming to live. 
In it he wrote: 

My friends, there is one God and 
power that has made the world and all 
things there-in, to whom you and I and 
all people owe their being and their well 
being, and to whom you and I and all 
people must one day give account for 
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all that we do in this world. This great 

God has written his law in our hearts, 

by which we are taught and commanded 

to love and help and do good to one 
another, and not to do mischief to one 
another. 

Penn treated with the Delaware-Lenape 
Indians, whose land he wished to occupy, 
paid them for it, and there followed a long 
period of peaceful coexistence between 
native people and the Quakers who settled 
there. Of course ownership of the land did 
indeed pass from the Indians to the Quak- 
ers, since to the English Quakers, the 
money paid the Indians conferred title to 
the land, not just compensating them for 
Quaker use of the land, as the Indians 
generally supposed. 

When William Penn had to return to 
England to attend to business and per- 
sonal affairs there, the governing of Penn- 
sylvania was assumed by his twin sons, 
Thomas and Richard, who had renounced 
the Quaker faith and did not share their 
father’s high regard for fair dealing with 
the Indians. Sad to say, they soon perpe- 
trated the so-called “walking purchase,” 
one of the most carefully planned and exe- 
cuted land swindles against Indian people 
in America up to that time. 

While there are such rare examples of 
Quaker dealings with native peoples 
which lacked integrity, the path which 
Friends have walked with native people 
has been paved with good intentions and 
walked with true integrity. Because Indi- 
ans came to understand that they could 
absolutely rely on what Friends said to 
them, Friends were sometimes asked to 
witness Indian treaty processes between 
Indians and other settlers, and Indians of- 
ten sought and accepted the counsel and 
advice of Quakers in their dealings with 
settlers. But Friends should understand 
where roads paved with good intentions 
may lead, and indeed sometimes have. 

An example of unforeseen conse- 
quences is Quaker involvement in Grant’s 
so-called “Quaker Peace Policy towards 
American Indians.” When Grant was 
elected President, military expenses to 
quell growing unrest and warfare between 
Indians and Indo-European settlers domi- 
nated the Federal budget. One government 
study at the time Sef athe cost sof 
$1,000,000 for every Indian the Army 
killed. As President-elect, Grant received 
two delegations of Quakers with propos- 
als for civilizing and Christianizing the 
Indians. Grant was impressed by their 
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proposals and asked them to submit lists 
of Friends qualified to act as Indian 
agents. With some misgivings Friends did 
so. Quakers were appointed to serve as 
Indian Agents under the oversight of a 
joint committee appointed by the Hicksite 
and Orthodox Meetings which had met . 
with the president. 

Quaker Indian agents and their overse- 
ers proceeded with their agenda to civilize 
and Christianize Indians (though almost 
no Indians were converted to Christian- 
ity.) Quakers established mission schools, 
mostly residential, and Quaker Meetings, 
to which Indians were invited. 

Quakers soon became clear that tribal- 
ism and community “ownership” of land 
were obstacles to the assimilation they 
sought and stood in the way of healthy 
competition and working to better them- 
selves in becoming good and successful 
yeoman farmers. In the Northern 
(Hicksite) Indian Agency particularly, 
they were successful in persuading sub- 
stantial numbers of tribal communities 
and individuals to allot lands to heads of 
households and end communal land- 
holding. The Friends’ experiment with 
allotment, judged a success by Grant’s 
administration, eventually became a cor- 
nerstone of Federal Indian policy through 
the enactment in 1887 of more than 50% 
of land “owned” by Indians nations at the 
time the law was enacted. 

Another obstacle to assimilation into 
Indo-European culture Friends saw was 
the use of tribal languages, especially dur- 
ing religious ceremonies. So many Quaker 
Indian schools, like the mission schools of 
other denominations began to forbid na- 
tive children to speak their own languages 
in school. Since most schools were board- 
ing schools this began to seriously erode 
native languages throughout the entire 
jurisdiction of Friends’ and other board- 
ing schools. 

The few examples I have given here are 
but a quick glimpse of the many ways 
Quaker settlers interacted with the people 
native to America, and of the unforeseen 
consequences of these interactions. Fol- 
lowing Grant’s “Quaker Peace Policy” 
over a hundred years ago, Quakers have 
continued to play key roles in determining 
and carrying out Federal Indian policy, 
extending at least through the administra- 
tions of Herbert Hoover and Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

What should Quakers be doing, or re- 
fraining from doing, now? O 


Among the Native Peoples of Arizona 


Editor’s note: Western Friends’ work 
with Native Americans dates back to the 
late 1940’s when the Pacific Yearly Meet- 
ing Committee on Indian Affairs was 
founded. In 1953 John Sayler, 
“chairman” of this Committee, describes 
a wide variety of work being done at this 
time, including activities of the Ida Rules 
Indian Center in Oakland, Claremont 
Meeting’s support for 35 Indian tribes in 
California whose federal “guardianship” 
was being terminated, work by members 
of Phoenix Meeting to assist in develop- 
ing recreational facilities for young Na- 
tive Americans at the Fort McDowell Res- 
ervation, and efforts to support a school 
for Seri Indians at Desembogue. 

Sayler also notes that in the Tucson 
area, Juan Pascoe “has done much to 
insure the success in the attainment of 
mineral rights for the Papagoes.” Pas- 
coe, who is currently a member of Pima 
Meeting in Tucson, was hired out of Mex- 
ico City by the Pasadena Regional Office 
as a Field Worker for the (then) Papago 
tribe of Southern Arizona (now the To- 
hono O’odham tribe) in September 1952. 
The Pascoes moved to Tucson to establish 
contact with the Tribal Council and or- 
ganize an advisory committee to define 
the terms of the proposed work. Quakers, 
University of Arizona professors and in- 
terested Tucson people comprised this 
committee. This committee’s job was to 
put “meat and bones” into an expressed 
tribal wish: “We want somebody to come 
and help us tackle those problems which 
we consider important for the tribe, not 
establishing activities without our ex- 
pressed decision.” His report follows. 


By Juan Pasco, Pima Meeting 


fter a few months of the our arrival 
in Tucson, we moved into the reser- 
vation at the invitation of the tribe. 

The Tribal Council told us, “If you are 
going to work with us you might as well 
live with us,” so we decided move to 
Sells, Arizona, the seat of the tribal gov- 
ernment and the USA government agency. 
The ensuing three years of residence in 
the reservation saw a number of activities, 
accomplishments, adventures...and some 
misadventures. Clearly, not all that was 
done can be compressed into a report such 
as this, but the salient activities can be 
summarized as follows: 

A Papago Self-Help Committee was 
formed, made up of Tohono O’odham 


Medicine Wheel, traditional Native American 
spiritual symbol 


people, with the active assistance of my 
wife Dorothy and myself. This committee, 
at different stages of its work, organized 
many projects, including the first all In- 
dian credit union in the USA. Its first 
president was the reservation police chief 
(who was also the chairman of the Self- 
Help Program Committee and followed 
me as the field worker in the employ of 
the AFSC). Credit was given by a good 
write-up of this credit union in the na- 
tional publication of the Federal Credit 
Union movement. To the delight of many 
Quakers who saw the publication, its 
cover showed a picture of the Papago 
Credit Union president, big gun and all, in 
his police chief attire. This credit union 
lasted for quite a few years and did some 
valuable things for its members, but it 
does not exist now. 

The Papago Indian News was estab- 
lished as a monthly news bulletin of the 
reservation. It filled a need for disseminat- 
ing information about developments in the 
very scattered villages and to keep tribal 
members who were in the armed forces in 
other countries well informed about reser- 
vation goings on. 

When the government agency in Sells 
refused to let the newspaper board use its 
mimeograph to put out the paper, a Tuc- 
son church donated a new one. In the din- 
ner which was staged to hand over the 
mimeograph to the board, its president, on 
making a thank you speech, stated: “You 
are not making a gift to us, but simply 
buying a one hundred year subscription to 
our newspaper.” (The subscription rate 
was one dollar a year. And the newspaper 


did not last one hundred years). 

A recreation program was run for two 
summers for the reservation youth with 
the help of Quaker volunteers. 

As an income-producing endeavor, a 
mezquite charcoal business was estab- 
lished in one of the districts. (We were 
unable to identify or initiate other income- 
producing activities, although some 
search efforts were made). 

An Indian basket business was initiated 
by my wife Dorothy, who, at the Self- 
Help Program Committee’s request, un- 
dertook to travel to some villages and pur- 
chase baskets made by _ reservation 
women. These baskets were then sent to 
Friends’ meetings, mostly on the eastern 
seaboard. 

It is interesting to note that Elizabeth 
Estrada, a Tucson Quaker and a journalist 
who had joined the advisory board to help 
start the tribal newspaper, decided to take 
over this basket sale business after our 
departure from the reservation. For almost 
twenty years, she traveled to the reserva- 
tion two or more times a month, using an 
old Dodge that traveled over three hun- 
dred thousand miles, to purchase baskets 
from a wider village network of basket 
weavers to ship to Friends’ groups 
throughout the country. She later created 
an outlet for baskets and other Indian 
crafts at the Kitt Peak Observatory (in a 
high mountain at the eastern edge of the 
reservation), where she is given credit for 
her work in a big poster with her picture 
and the statement that she had been made 
an honorary member of the tribe for her 
work. 

Perhaps the most significant accom- 
plishment of this Quaker-inspired work 
with the tribe is one that has had and will 
have an impact forever on the territorial 
integrity and economic future of the tribe. 
Soon after the program was initiated in 
1952, the then tribal chairman, Tom Se- 
gundo, a nationally known figure as an 
outstanding “Indian chief,” asked for help 
to tackle the most serious problem being 
faced by the reservation: its land was be- 
ing slowly eroded by outsiders’ staking 
mining claims on reservation lands, a 
practice which was allowed by a rider 
which was attached to the 1934 Indian 
Reorganization Act. The tribe had a 

(“Among the Peoples,” continued on page 6) 
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(“Among the Peoples,” continued from page 5) 

Tribal Mining Claims Committee and I 
was asked to form a similar committee of 
Tucson people willing to help the tribe. 
The tribal committee had tried, a few 
years before, to have the law changed in 
order to protect its lands, but it had been 


unsuccessful. A campaign of public infor- © 


mation was initiated by the Tucson com- 
mittee and the story of the public inci- 
dents and the opposition to the work of 
the two committees on the part of the 
Small Miners Association makes interest- 
ing reading, but is too long to relate here. 
It is enough to report that the Tucson 
committee prevailed upon then Senator 
Barry Goldwater and then Representative 
Stewart Udall to introduce twin bills in 
Congress to redress the situation. They 
were successful in getting the Senate and 
the House to approve their bills and it was 
a Quaker who was a close friend of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower who pulled out the ap- 
proved bill from a high stack of pending 
work, so the President would sign it on 
time. 

The Tribe expressed its appreciation to 


the Tucson committee, and to me in par- 
ticular, by stating: “This is the best thing 
that has happened to our tribe since the 
actual creation of our reservation.” It fol- 
lowed this by signing a tribal bill naming 
me an honorary tribal member. (No rec- 
ord of this exists, as all tribal records were 
lost in a storage room fire that took place 
in Sells years ago). 

When, around 1956, Chuck McEvers, 
then the head of the Southwest Indian Pro- 
gram, left the post, the Pasadena office of 
the AFSC asked me to head that program. 
At the time, besides the work with the then 
Papago Indian reservation, one field 
worker was posted to Flagstaff, Arizona, 
to work mostly with Hopi Indians. 

Chuck McEvers was eventually pre- 
vailed upon to return to the Southwest In- 
dian program to work with the San Carlos 
Apaches, out of Bylas. He was followed in 
this work by Steve Talbot (1961-62), and 
Steve was followed by David Perkins in 
the same post (1963-67). 

I moved to Pasadena, where I undertook 
to initiate work with some of the Southern 
California Indian ranchers. At that time, 


Richard Thomas, a Quaker from Whittier, 
California, was invited to assist with this 
work. Besides a number of educational 
endeavors undertaken to assist the Pala, 
Morongo and other ranchers, the main 
thrust of the work in Southern California 
was to give legal advice and support to. 
several Indian groups in their struggle to 
keep their water resources out of the 
hands of the Los Angeles Metropolitan 
Water Company. For this, the volunteer 
help of a well known San Diego attorney 
(later named judge in his district) was se- 
cured. It is to the AFSC’s credit that the 
water-grabbing efforts of the company (in 
our cases) were thwarted. 

In 1960, we left the work with the 
Southwest Indian Program and I joined 
the staff of the U.N. agency, later known 
as the United Nations Development Pro- 
gram. I always felt that the UNDP had 
been interested in retaining my services 
thanks to the rural community organiza- 
tion experience that I had acquired during 
his work with Indian groups on behalf of 
the AFSC. O 


Indigenous Rights Acttvtsts 


Murdered in Colombia 


by Val D. Phillips 
Mt. View Meeting 


it March, the daily violence faced by 
indigenous peoples touched AFSC di- 
rectly: Our colleague and friend, indige- 
nous rights activist and former Third 
World Coalition member Ingrid Washi- 
nawatok, and two other activists, were 
abducted and brutally murdered in north- 
eastern Colombia. 

A member of the Menominee nation, 
and life-long activist for Native peoples 
rights, Ingrid was visiting the U’wa nation 
in northeastern Colombia regarding the 
establishment of culturally-sustaining edu- 
cational programs when she, Kanaka 
Maoli activist Lahe’ena’e Gay, director of 
Pacific Cultural Conservancy Interna- 
tional (PCCI), and Terence Freitas, coor- 
dinator of the U’wa Defense Working 
Group were abducted on February 25. On 
March 4, their bodies were found, 
hooded, bound, and riddled with bullets 
just across the border in Venezuela. Re- 


ports say they had been beaten and tor- 
tured before they were killed. 

From the time of their abduction on 
February 25, the US and Colombian gov- 
ernments blamed the Fuerzas Armadas 
Revolucionarias de Colombia (FARC), a 
Marxist rebel army which has been en- 
gaged in a civil war with the Colombian 
government for 35 years. Initially FARC 
denied responsibility; however on March 
11, representatives of the FARC, speaking 


at a press conference in Bogota, acknowl- 
edged that a field commander, acting 
without authority, ordered the killings. 
They offered condolences to the families 
of those slain, but said they would not al- 
low any FARC members to be tried by the 
USA or Colombian governments. 
However, there are still many mysteries 
surrounding the deaths, and AFSC is one 
(“Indigenous Rights Acivists,” cont. on page 7) 
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of several organizations calling for an in- 
dependent investigation into the murders. 
The deaths take place in the midst of a 
complex political, economic, and military 
web in which the United States is heavily 
involved. The U’wa, a nation of approxi- 
mately 8,000, have been struggling the 
past four years for their very survival 
against US oil giant, Occidental Petro- 
leum. Called “the Thinking People,” and 
known for their eloquence, the U’wa have 
never taken up arms. While they refuse to 
use weapons to defend the land, they have 
said since 1995 that they will commit 
mass suicide if Oxy-USA is permitted to 
drill on their land. Occidental currently 
has a license pending with the Colombian 
government. 

Terence Freitas, a 24-year-old biologist 
from Oakland, was said to have done 
more than anyone outside Colombia to 
help the U’wa prevent Occidental from 
drilling on their land. He chaired the U’wa 
Defense Working Group and worked 
closely with U’wa leaders, helping to pub- 
licize their situation in the U.S. He re- 
ceived numerous death threats during the 
past two years, and on a recent trip to Co- 
lombia, the Colombian military demanded 
he sign a statement saying they were not 
responsible for his safety. Terence inter- 
preted this demand as an intimidation tac- 
tic. 

The area in which the three were killed 
has one of the highest rates of docu- 
mented human rights abuses by paramili- 
taries loyal to the government. Many para- 
militaries also work for oil companies in 
Colombia, which hire them to protect oil 
pipelines and fields from rebel attack. 


In addition to the threats against their ~ 


land, the U’wa are also struggling to pre- 
serve their cultural integrity. According to 
the Pacific Cultural Conservancy Interna- 
tional, the youth are losing their ability 
and desire to maintain their traditional 
language and culture. The elders see this 
as one of the greatest threats facing the 
U’wa people. In December, 1998, 17 
U’wa communities proposed to reject Co- 
lombia’s national education system and 
close down all government schools lo- 
cated on their reservation lands. It was at 
that time that the traditional U’wa author- 
ity requested Lahe’ena’e’ Gay’s assistance 
to PCCI’s traditional indigenous educa- 
tion model into their communities, and it 
was for this reason that she, Terence and 
Ingrid were in Colombia. 

The FARC entered into peace negotia- 


tions with the Colombian government in 
January. AFSC, the Menominee Nation, 
and the Indigenous Women’s Network 
have all noted that the deaths of Ingrid, 
Lahe’ena’e and Terence occurred even 
as Janet Reno was delivering $230 mil- 
lion in U.S. military and police aid to 
Colombia. 

The State Department claims all mili- 
tary aid is currently used in the “drug 
war.” However, Colombian and U.S. ac- 
tivists have testified on numerous occa- 
sions that it is impossible to prevent that 
aid from being used in the internal war. 
In the wake of the three killings, Repub- 
licans on Capitol Hill are calling for 
military assistance explicitly earmarked 
for use against FARC. Colombia is cur- 
rently the largest recipient of U.S. mili- 
tary aid anywhere outside of the Middle 
East; it also has the worst human rights 
record of any country in the hemisphere. 

According to Father Roy Bourgeois, 
who spoke in Denver shortly after the 
killings, Colombia currently has one of 
the highest number of students at the 
School of the Americas in Ft. Benning, 
Georgia, known for training Latin 
American military officers in brutal 
forms of counterinsurgency warfare. 

AFSC’s Executive Director Kara New- 
ell has also called for a Congressional 
inquiry into US government actions re- 
garding this case. She has called upon 
Colombia’s President Pastrana to allow 
the human rights unit of the Fiscalia to 
investigate the murders in Colombia. She 
has further called on President Clinton: 

¢to reassign the funds currently as- 

signed for military and police aid to 
development and mediation, 

to support a negotiated solution to 

the internal war; 

¢to support in nonviolent ways the 

reconstruction of the society; 

to support development projects 

where the beneficiaries participate in 

the formulation of the projects. 

Friends and supporters of the deceased 
have requested continuing support for 
the U’wa in their struggle to defend 
themselves against Occidental Petro- 
leum. They have given the following ad- 
dresses for condolences and/or contribu- 
tions to cover expenses of the funerals 
and transport of the bodies to the US. 


U’wa * Defense Project/Rainforest 
Foundation, 270 Lafayette Street, Ste II 
07, New York, NY 10012 


Pacific Cultural Conservancy Interna- 
tional, PO Box 1352, Pahoa, Hl 96778 

Family of Ingrid Washinawdatok, 
(condolences/communications) Gina 
Washinawatok (sister), PO Box 67, Ke- 
shena, WI 54135; (trust fund to cover fu- 
neral expenses) P.O. Box 910, Keshena, 
W154135.0 


INDIGENOUS RIGHTS 
GATHERING IN COLORADO 


By Martin Cobin 
Mt. View Meeting 


he AFSC Colorado Program was one 

of twelve organizations—Indigenous 
and Non-Indigenous—that sponsored a 
November Gathering in Denver concerned 
with the UN Draft Declaration on the 
Rights of Indigenous Peoples. We sought 
to enlarge understanding of the Declara- 
tion’s importance and initiate action in 
support of it. Invited speakers were Ward 
Churchill, Glenn Morris, Steve Newcomb, 
and Troy Lynn Yellow Wood. Wallace 
Black Elk, a Lakota elder and spiritual 
leader, contributed prayer and commen- 
tary. 

Approximately fifty people attended the 
two day gathering for a sharing of knowl- 
edge, feelings, ideas, attitudes, food to 
strategies. 

We formulated a statement, in the name 
of the seventeen planning sessions partici- 
pants and those at the Gathering who 
wished to join; this was sent to all relevant 
U.S. policy makers and later disseminated 
among Indigenous delegates to the Work- 
ing Group: 

“Human rights are non-negotiable. The 
UN Draft Declaration on the Rights of 
Indigenous Peoples, as adopted at the 
11th session of the UN Working Group on 
the Rights of Indigenous Peoples in 1993, 
is the minimum standard for the guarantee 
of the human rights of Indigenous Peo- 
ples. We, therefore, oppose any amend- 
ments to, revisions of, or deletions from 
the UN Draft Declaration, and call for its 
immediate adoption.” 

At the Gathering a number of strategies 
were identified and various attendees met 
in separate groups to utilize them: short 
and long term media work, an urgent ac- 
tion network to influence Working Group 
members. while in session, internet com- 
munication, and direct action. (See p. 15 
for more information.) O 
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Editor’s Note: The following 
reports and pictures were pro- 
vided by Melissa Elliot of the 
AFSC’s Communications of- 
fice in Philadelphia, unless 
otherwise indicated. 

From January 14-18, 1998, 
the AFSC Native American 
Gathering was held at Davis 
and at D-Q University in Cali- 
fornia [named after two great 


Native American _ spiritual 
leaders, Quetzalcoatl and 
“D—,” known to the Iroquois 


as the Peacemaker]. A report 
on this gathering can be ob- 
tained through Ed Nakawa- 
tase, AFSC, 1501 Cherry St, 
Philadelphia, PA 19102. E- 
mail: enakawatase @afsc.org. 


HAWAII 


le 1893, the U.S. government overthrew 
the monarchy of the Kingdom of Ha- 
waii, and the subsequent colonization 
resulted in Hawaii’s incorporation into 
the United States. However, it was origi- 
nally governed by native Hawai’ians, who 
never conceded to the U.S. takeover. 

The AFSC has worked since 1968 to 
increase awareness of indigenous issues in 
Hawaii. This work focuses on education 


and advocacy, raising 
awareness among non- 
natives about the history 
and rights of the descen- 
dants of those who lived 
on the islands first. The 


AFSC supports public 
rallies, press confer- 
ences, and _ gatherings 


called by Kanaka Maoli 
(Hawai i’s indigenous 
people). These events 
call attention to land 
struggles over encroach- 


ment by tourism and 
takeovers by military 
bases. 


The Kanaka Maoli are 
posing legal challenges in the U.S. courts. 
Their original agreements with the U.S. 
government and the infringement on their 
land titles in the last century is well- 
documented, giving them solid legal re- 
course. In Hawaii, as in other Native com- 
munities, economic injustice and discrimi- 
nation have a profound effect. The AFSC 
supports them in getting at the roots of 
these problems and calling for new and 
better treatment. Hawaii Area Program, 
2426 Oahu Avenue, Honolulu, HI 96822, 
(808) 988-6266. O 


wee 


Photo of Hawaiian anti-nuke protesters and statue of Queen Lili’uokalani (above center) 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA/NEVADA 


Pesce to assimilate into the white 
world have placed traditional life- 
styles under great stress. Young people 
may be most affected, struggling to figure 
out who they are and where they fit in. 
That is why the AFSC’s program with 
Native Americans in Northern California 
and Nevada focuses on youth. This pro- 
gram works with the Shoshone/Paiute of 
Fallon, Nevada; the Wintun and Mountain 
Maidu of Northern California; and the 
urban Indian community in the Oakland- 
San Francisco area. The AFSC staff per- 
son meets with young people individually 
and in groups, guiding them in choosing 
projects and finding resources. Another 
aspect of this program is nation building 
by promoting intertribal and 
intergenerational dialogue, sharing spiritu- 
ality and traditions. 


In 1955, the AFSC helped found the 
Intertribal Friendship House in Oakland, 
where Indian people meet and share infor- 
mation and cultural activities. It is under 
Indian management, and the AFSC helps 
find funding sources and oversees the 
Community History Project. In the wider 
arena, the AFSC draws attention to issues 
affecting Indians in California and the 
United States and indigenous people 
worldwide. American Indian Program, PO 
Box 1564, Davis, CA 95617, (707) 455- 
0827 O 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


he campfire is a symbol of the gath- 
ering place, where people eat to- 
gether, share stories, make decisions for 
their community, and invite the Spirit to 
give guidance and prosperity. That’s why 
AFSC’s program with Lakota people at 
the Pine Ridge Reservation in South Da- 
kota emphasizes “rekindling the camp- 
bites 
The program, known as Lakota Oyate 
Oaye (“people moving forward _ to- 
gether”), focuses on strengthening the 
well-being of the Lakota people through 
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Lakota believe each one of us has 

a spirit that never dies. The purer 
It is, the broader it sees. The less pure it is, 
the narrower it sees. We believe everything 


Lakota elders and young people praying to- 
gether in front of a smudge pot at a ceremony 
to welcome young people into adulthood. The 
ceremony takes place each spring at the Pine 
Ridge Reservation in South Dakota and is part 
of the AFSC’s program, known as Lakota 
Oyate Oaye (“people moving forward to- 
gether”). Photo by Melissa Elliot. 


community efforts. Located in one of the 
largest, poorest Indian territories in the 
United States, the reservation is home to 
20,000 Oglala Lakota people. The 
AFSC’s work in this area goes back to the 
1950’s. Today’s program works on eco- 
nomic development, treaty rights and sov- 
ereignty, and youth leadership. Needs ad- 
dressed include adequate housing, em- 
ployment opportunities, use of common 
land for the good of all, re-establishment 
of Lakota traditions, and opportunities for 
young people to learn their native lan- 
guage, participate in sacred ceremonies, 
and accompany their elders to tribal coun- 
cils. 

The program is spiritually based, affirms 
the oneness of creation, and honors tradi- 
tional Lakota teachings and the worth of 
each individual. Lakota Oyate Oaye Pro- 
gram, PO Box 109, Oglala, SD 57764, 
(605) 867-1197 

Intermountain Yearly Meeting’s Joint 
Service Project conducts service projects 
each summer at the Lakota reservation. 
This year’s project will take place from 
August 1-14 and cost $500. For more in- 
formation, contact Mike Gray at 331 N 
Wilson Ave, Tucson, AZ, 85719, (520) 
326-3589. 0 


that moves has a spirit. 
That’s why it moves! 


Spirit lives in your heart. Listen to what 


your heart says,not to what your head says. 


Your heart knows: The knowledge of 
your heart is based on your experience. 
The knowledge of your head 


is based on what other people have told you, 


what you’ve read in books. 


When you communicate with Spirit, don’t 
do it with your head; do it with your heart. 
Listen to your heart, and it will tell you; 
it will educate you. 


That’s the kind of education that’s based on 


Spirit speaking, not on what other people 
think. 


—Gerald One Feather 
Director, Lakota Oyate Oaye Program 


AFSC SUPPORTS 
CULTURAL RENEWAL IN 
PUGET SOUND 
INDIAN TRIBES 


by Jonis Davis, 
AFSC Staff , Seattle, Washington 


VN we stood on the Port Gamble beach 
waiting for the canoes to arrive, the 
atmosphere was a mix of excitement, ea- 
gerness, readiness. The Port Gamble S’K- 
lallam women were dressed in red blankets, 
chatting, their drums ready. Children ran 
up and down the beach. Elders sat together 
under a canopy. 

Someone spotted the first canoe at a dis- 
tance across the water, and soon the people 
on the beach could hear the rhythmic 
chanting of the pullers, the sounds gather- 
ing strength as they came closer. Ap- 
proaching the beach they stopped pulling 
and held their paddles vertically. On shore 
the Port Gamble S’Klallam canoe society 
chief stood waiting, the drummers at his 
side. 

Each skipper in turn stood in the canoe, 
and spoke a prayer and a greeting in the 
tribal language. Then in English he asked 
permission to land: “We come in peace to 


Gerald One Feather 
Photo by Terry Foss, AFSC, Philadelphia 


visit our relatives. We are tired, we are 
thirsty, we are hungry. We’ve come a 
long way.” In response the hosting elder 
replied: “We welcome you to our shore. 
Come and eat and drink. We are glad 
you have come.” Each canoe in turn 
paddled close to the ones already there, 
forming a living raft. It was quiet on the 
beach. The solemnity, pageantry and 
ceremony were thrilling. 

About 20 canoes from a dozen tribes 
landed at Port Gamble on the Kitsap 
Peninsula, each with a crew of a dozen 
or so. This was a major stop, where the 
canoes from the coastal tribes—the 
Quinault, the Hoh, the Makah—and 
those from Vancouver Island and the 
inland waters, joined the Squamish 
from British Columbia, the Lummi, the 
Tulalip and their hosts, the Port Gamble 
S’kiallam, who were gathered on the 
beach with welcoming drums. 

By the time the journey reached Ta- 
coma and the host Puyallup Tribe a 
week later, there were 21 canoes in all, 
six from Canada and fifteen from the 
USA, some having paddled over 200 
miles, eight to twelve hours a day. 
Some 3,000 people participated in the 
feasting and dancing, the singing and 
the potlatch at Puyallup, the largest 
gathering of canoes in this region since 


(“AFSC Supports Cultural Renewal,” 
continued on page 10) 
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(“AFSC Supports Cultural Renewal,” 
continued from page 9) 
the old days, according to one elder who 
participated. 

Along with the pullers were friends, 
families and supporters. Tasks and food 
were shared. The majority of the pullers 


were young people. Out of 800 or so 


(some having paddled the whole route, 
some for part of it), about 500 were under 
20 years old. 


Way AFSC 
GOT INVOLVED 


Support for 
tribal sovereignty, 
integrity and dig- 
nity has always 
been a core AFSC 
value. Jeff Smith, 
AFSC’s Regional 
Indian Program 
Director since 1993 
and a Makah tribal 
member, was tuned 
ine to thew canoe 
movement and 
looking for ways to 
support it. The op- 
portunity came 
when AFSC was 
asked to help by Connie McCloud of the 
Puyallup Tribe, the organizer of the 
Power Paddle to Puyallup, and by Chester 
Earl, one of the initiators. 

In response, the Indian Program played 
a major role: Jeff was the information and 
logistics coordinator for the canoe jour- 
ney—arranging meetings, distributing in- 
formation, keeping information flowing, 
helping resolve problems and conflicts 
quietly. At Port Gamble Chester Earl said 
that Jeff’s role had been crucial, that with- 
out him it was hard to see how they could 
have been as successful. Jeff produced an 
information book (printed with the help of 
CH2MdHill) that included schedules, tide 
tables, nautical charts, maps and direc- 
tions, contact names and numbers for 
every canoe and host community, and 
other basic information that people 
needed. 

The Indian Program had earlier worked 
with tribal leadership on policy issues. 
But what seemed needed, Jeff thought, 
was to empower people in a more grass- 
roots way. After looking at disciplines like 
popular and experiential education, he 


thought it would be good to develop excit- 
ing activities that stimulated involvement 
throughout the native community, that 
would be life-transforming, and that em- 
powered people to be more active in their 
community. For Indians something adven- 
turous like the canoe journey draws peo- 
ple, especially young people, Jeff said, 
and gives them a chance for a break- 
through experience. 

Since the canoe culture has a spiritual 
and cultural aspect, it was also appropri- 


ate for AFSC, as a spirit-led organization 
concerned for peace, justice, and nonvio- 
lence, to get involved. 

Finally, the canoe journey provides the 
possibility for breakthroughs in relations 
between Indians and non-Indians, which 
can be expanded to become deeper and 
richer. 

“In this work,” says Jeff, “we’re help- 
ing both to facilitate the canoe resurgence 
and make it possible for more people to 
partake in this powerful experience, and 
do it in a safe way. At the same time we at 
AFSC and others of the non-Indian com- 
munity that come in contact become en- 
riched by being around it. Hopefully we 
contribute as well by providing some of 
the things we know, like how to organize 
events.” 

“We sure learned a lot about organiz- 
ing from it,” continued Jeff. “Looking at 
the world through tribal eyes,” he said, 
“we learned how to collaborate. With 
these tribal groups, nobody told anyone 
else what to do. Each tribe hosted the way 
they wanted, but they were all able to par- 
ticipate together. As sovereign nations, 


that’s how things are done in Indian coun- 
try.” 

Visiting from Philadelphia, Ed Naka- 
watase, AFSC’s national coordinator for 
Indian Programs, noted that “the crucial 
renewal of Indian traditions is crucial in 
work with native youth.” It helps maintain 
“the distinctiveness, strength, and continu- 
ity of Indian identity and helps repair and 
counter the damage inflicted upon native 
young people by external and internal 
forces.” Events like the canoe trip 
“promote a sense of 
cultural well-being 
and strength that 
open up other pos- 
sibilities for crea- 
tive struggle on 
other fronts.” 

The feedback 
from adult and 
youth participants 
was extremely posi- 
tive. 

“Back on the rez 
[reservation] it’s 
pretty boring,” said 
one of the teens. 
The canoe culture 
imposes strict rules 
of behavior “so we 
won’t be disre- 
spectful of canoes. 
That’s what I like. I’d rather be involved 
with something spiritual rather than drink- 
ing and partying.” 

Social work Allen Frazier described an 
old man looking forward to these canoes, 
remembering his childhood. The man’s 
voice was shaky, Allen said, because the 
canoes bring a message of belonging and 
hope and togetherness, of relationship be- 
tween tribes. 

“Quite often our people lack morale, 
lack spirit, hope, faith,’ Allen added. 
“Our biggest enemy is that kind of empti- 
ness. But when you go on a journey you 
see the good things.” 

Non-Indians also were powerfully 
moved. As Charles Davis, one observer, 
put it in a letter to Jeff: 

“The Canoe Journey was about living 
the tradition and asserting it without re- 
gard to the impositions of white society. 
Somehow we all, even non-Indians, bene- 
fit and grow spiritually if only by observ- 
ing the events and ceremonies and talking 
to the Indian participants.” O 
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What Can Friends Do To End 
Gun Violence in America? 


By Gerry Theisman 
Tempe Meeting 


| rc at 10 A.M. the July-in-Phoenix 
sun burned the back of my neck like a 
hot iron. I leaned against a lamp pole on 
McDowell Road, at the State Fairgrounds, 
a home made picket sign in my hands. 
One side read “People Kill People, Guns 
Make it Easy,” the other “If Nobody had 
Guns, Nobody Would Get Shot.” Behind 
me in the Phoenix Memorial Coliseum, 
nicknamed “The Madhouse on McDow- 
ell” when the Suns played basketball 
there, a Gun Show was in full swing. Cars 
and pick-up trucks streamed past into the 
parking lot. Pedestrians crossed McDow- 
ell from the cheaper lots. I twisted my 
sign periodically, making sure everyone 
could see both sides. 

I regularly plaster newspaper accounts 
of Phoenix area shootings on a wall in our 
Meeting house. Four recent shootings re- 
ceived larger than normal newspaper 
space: 

¢ Two boys, 12 and 13, were playing 

with water pistols when one of them 

found his dad’s loaded handgun. He 
pointed it at his friend through a win- 
dow, then shot and killed him. 

¢ An ex-boyfriend encountered his 

ex-girlfriend, now married to another 

man, shot and killed her, then turned 
the gun on himself. 

¢ A Circle K shootout between two 

off-duty security guards with con- 

cealed weapons permits. They had an 
argument, pulled their fully legal 
handguns and started blasting. 

¢ Two drivers were cutting each 

other off on I-10 when one pulled a 

legal handgun and shot the other 

driver. 

Friday night I talked to my wife about 
the weekend. She was going out of town 
on business, the kids had plans of their 
own, and I was at loose ends. Then I read 
the ad for another Gun Show. My wife 
just grimaced and said, “Be careful.” I’d 
protested a Gun Show once before and 
remembered a small boy walking with his 
father. “Is that man going to be shot?” he 
said, pointing at me. I slept fitfully, ques- 
tioning my sanity (“why did I want to sub- 
ject myself to the expected abuse?’) and 
my leading (“Was I being too confronta- 
tional?”) But the next morning, like an 


automaton, I crafted the letters and stapled 
the poster board. As I drove the quiet, 
lonely, Saturday morning highway, I knew 
that even one voice—my voice—had to be 
heard. 

My hand shook involuntarily as I gave 
$2 to the parking lot attendant, an elderly 
“wild man” with long, curly gray hair, a 
smile spotted with missing teeth, a dark tan 
revealed by the open buttons of a brightly 
colored Hawaiian shirt. He read my sign 
and said, “You’re right. That twelve-year- 
old boy didn’t want to kill his buddy. But 
there’s too many guns. What can you do?” 
Though his words were defeatist, his agree- 
ment put bounce into my steps. 

Reactions to my protest by pedestrians 
and vehicle occupants were mixed but 
heavily weighted to the negative, as ex- 
pected. People flipped fingers and yelled 
curses from passing cars and trucks. Pedes- 
trians quietly shook their heads and glared. 
Common comments included “It’s people, 
not the guns,’ and “Why don’t you ban 
swimming pools, knives, cars, baseball 
bats?” To one person I replied, “You can’t 
kill fourteen school kids with a baseball 
bat,” referring to the Arkansas shooting, 
and “Ever heard of a drive-by stabbing?” 
Others considered themselves protectors of 
our freedom. “Without guns, the govern- 
ment would take away your right to hold 
that sign,” “Guns were used to win our 
freedom,” and “I'll fight for your right to 
hold that sign.” I could only wonder if we 
really distrusted our government—made up 
of our friends and neighbors—so much that 
we needed to arm ourselves as protection. 
There were positive reactions also. A 
neatly dressed man carrying a camouflaged 
rifle said, “I agree, but there’s too many. 
They’re everywhere.” Another man, about 
my age, walking with someone who could 
be his son, wore a baseball cap with the 
emblem for the U.S. Army’s 82" Airborne 
Division. I said “Airborne,” in recognition, 
and told him I had been stationed with the 
5" Special Forces at Ft. Bragg, home of the 
82". He knew Ft. Bragg, remembered 
“Smoke Bomb Hill,” and told me he’d 
served from 1962-66. The younger one had 
been in ’84. We didn’t say anything about 
my sign or guns, just a friendly reminder 
that we had something in common. 

I found that these were good people 
streaming to the gun show. There were no 
wild-eyed skinheads. Most were clean-cut. 
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They were orderly, quiet citizens, peace- 
fully pursuing their hobby: weapons of 
death. Later, standing in line for tickets, 
two men in front of me, one wearing a Des- 
ert Storm Warrior T-shirt, both carrying 
rifles for sale, discussed a shooting from 
the night before, the one where the ex- 
boyfriend killed the ex-girlfriend, then shot 
himself. Their comment was, “There are 
some weird minds out there.” I agree. 
There are people that are angry, frustrated, 
self-destructive, emotionally unstable. Why 
should guns be so accessible to them? Why 
do peaceful citizens want or need guns? 
Most shooting incidents occur between 
people who know each other. People say 
they need guns in the home for self- 
protection, but they are 43 times more 
likely to kill a loved one than the almost- 
mythical armed intruder. I was burglarized 
once and vandalized another time—both 
crimes committed by teenagers. Would I 
have been able to live with myself if I had 
shot and killed them for the sake of a radio 
and some Christmas decorations? 

A large pick-up truck rounded the corner 
into the parking lot and a loud voice 
yelled, “People kill people who with 
people with guns.” I had to laugh. A guy in 
a long pony tail crossing the street heard it 
also and smiled at me as he passed, saying 
“T bet you’re taking alotof___—.” 

I replied, “Yeah, sometimes I wonder 
why I do this.” 

That stopped him and he said, “So do I.” 

I said, “I’m really just tired of all the 
shootings, and I don’t know anything else 
to do. I write letters but they don’t get pub- 

(“Violence in America,” continued on page 12) 
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(“Violence in America,” continued from page 11) 
lished. I can’t be the only one who feels 
this way but I don’t know where they are.” 
He said, “What you need is to enforce 
the laws. Too many people are going free 
or spending too little time in prison.” 
“We already have more people in 


prison per capita than almost any other . 


industrialized country.” 

He turned his back and started walking 
before I could think to ask him what 
tougher sentencing would do for the 12- 
year-old who had shot his buddy,. or the 
ex-boyfriend who had shot his ex- 
girlfriend, and then himself. But there is 
so much to say. 

There were three ways to buy guns at 
the show. The least intrusive was to buy 
from the individuals who came to the 
show with their personal guns for sale. 
They stood along the walls, near the en- 
trance, rifles, bayonets in hand. Some car- 
ried signs that described the weapon. One 
handicapped man scooted along in his 
motorized wheelchair with sign for a Ru- 
ger and a Glock. Buying from individuals 
is easy. No I.D., no background check, 
just cash and carry, no questions asked. 
But, of course, they aren’t the reason for 
the Gun Show. The facility is full of gun 
dealers who pay the building for their 
booths. Many of these sellers are non- 
licensed, private “dealers”. They aren’t 
subject to the Brady Law, but do have to 
sell only to Arizona residents. If you can 
show them an Arizona driver’s license 
you can buy anything. There was one 
booth staffed by an elderly couple that 
were surely someone’s grandparents. Dis- 
played before them were a variety of pis- 


THE HIP PROGRAM 
ADDRESSES VIOLENCE IN 
SCHOOLS 


By Kitty Ufford-Chase 
Pima Meeting 


o what can each of us do when we 

hear of youth shooting youth? AFSC 
Arizona has been taking the long view and 
planting seeds of understanding and non- 
violence through its Help Increase the 
Peace (HIP) project. Thanks to the enthu- 
siasm and commitment of our HIP intern, 
Naomi Ortiz, there is a dedicated core 
group of HIP-trained youth facilitators in 
Tucson/Phoenix that has been offering 
experiential workshops in nonviolent con- 
flict resolution and prejudice reduction to 


tols, including .44 calibers, the kind that 
“Dirty Harry” called the largest, most 
powerful handgun in the world. Anyone 
with a driver’s license could buy a .44 and 
ammo, walk out and use it that day. Then 
there are the regular, formal, licensed 
dealers. They apologize for the proce- 
dures they have to implement, but assure 
buyers that the background check can be 
accomplished by phone in five minutes 
and you can buy a gun and leave within 
minutes, no nasty waiting time. This is 
Arizona. 

The building was full of booths offering 
rifles, pistols, knives, ammo, ammo load- 
ing equipment, magazines, clips. There 
were standard rifles, military style Uzi's 
with folding stocks, machine pistols. 
Large .30 caliber rifles mounted on tri- 
pods looked like the old WW II BAR 
(Browning Automatic Rifle). One table 
boasted vintage machine guns with belts 
of ammo. I asked the dealer if they were 
truly machine guns and if they were legal. 
He assured me they were true, automatic 
machine guns. To buy one required an 
extra $200 machine gun license, but for 
that $200 I could buy all the machine guns 
I wanted and there was no future monitor- 
ing. I could sell them to private individu- 
als at a later date without any paperwork. 
“Gun-control” seems to be a misnomer. 
There is no permit, no license, no safety 
requirements, mo monitoring, no 
“control,” at least in Arizona. 

The sun was getting hotter after an 
hour. I felt my point had been made, my 
small voice had been heard. I began to 
think about organizing a true grass-roots 
organization that spoke to the people di- 


their peers, and even to their parents and 
other adults. They know first hand about 
peer pressure, struggling families and the 
antagonism that exists between some peer 
groups at their schools. Through HIP, they 
have the opportunity to explore creative 
ways to respond. 

Recently, eight of the youth facilitators 
(13-16 years old) raised the $4000 needed 
to attend a nationwide gathering of the HIP 
network (including youth and adults) in 
Massachusetts. They were excited to miss a 
day of school, fly back East and spend the 
weekend with peers they had never met but 
knew that they had lots in common with. 
This of course, proved to be the case, and 
long hours were spent getting to know each 
other, sharing new HIP workshop exercises 
(the second edition of the manual has just 
been completed), and talking about the fu- 
ture of the network. The Arizona group 


rectly, not just another political lobbying 
group. We could have public forums 
where all sides could be heard and facts 
relayed. There have been public move- 
ments to stop the killing in Vietnam, Bos- 
nia and other trouble spots. Brave, dedi- 
cated people protest nuclear arms. People 
in the U.S. today own over 200 million 
guns. Almost 40,000 Americans die annu- 
ally from firearms, be it suicide, accident 
or murder. That compares to 33,000 killed 
in the Korean war and 58,000 killed in the 
entire Vietnam war. What action is being 
taken to stop the killing in our own 
streets? Who calls for the removal of 
deadly weapons from the hands of our 
friends and neighbors? 

There was an Antique Show also hap- 
pening nearby which probably produced a 
middle-aged woman that merely said “I 
agree” as she walked past. A neatly 
dressed man, while waiting for the 
“Walk” light, said a little more. “I was an 
excellent shot in the service but I’ve given 
up guns; it’s too easy for kids to get them. 
And husbands and wives start arguing and 
pull a gun.” He said he had talked to a few 
people in line for the gun show also. I 
asked if he would give me his name and 
number but he declined. 

Laws are sometimes necessary, and in 
the case of guns, there are gaping regula- 
tory holes. But first people have to recog- 
nize the ugly truth of gun ownership, see 
the death and pain guns cause. They have 
to be willing to lay down their arms. And 
we have to connect to people as people, 
be willing to love and trust one another. 

Will anyone join me? O 


really bonded with each other and felt the 
confidence of having more experience 
than some of the others there. They vol- 
unteered to help facilitate parts of the 
gathering and used the observation and 
facilitation skills they had learned to work 
with the group’s dynamics. It was chal- 
lenging, given that there were about 70 
people in the room! 

On the way home the Arizona HIP dele- 
gation began to talk about future ideas of 
where they want to take HIP. They know 
that Naomi will be ending her internship 
soon and that they must take on the bulk 
of the responsibility of keeping the HIP 
project moving forward. Next up is spon- 
soring an evening to share what they 
learned in Massachusetts and some of the 
ideas they have with the folks who sup- 
port their trip. After that, they’ll plant the 
next HIP seeds. Seed by seed. O 
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Book Reviews 


Authority and Mysticism in Quaker and 
Buddhist Thought by Mulford Q. Sibley 
& Rhoda R. Gilman. Quaker Universalist 
Fellowship. Review by Jim Flory, one of 
the founders of “What Canst Thou Say,” a 
newsletter for Friendly mystics. Those 
interested in finding out more about 
“Contemplative Quakerism” are encour- 
aged to go to Jim Flory’s website at http:// 
www.orednet.org/~jflory/silence.htm. 


he authors are respected Friends 
from Minnesota. Mulford was a 
popular political science professor, who 
during the 1960’s, gained media attention 
for his public socialist and pacifist stands 
in spite of a humble, almost shy personal- 
ity. Rhoda has also been committed to 
social change and to the spiritual practice 
of both Buddhism and Quakerism. 
Mulford’s thesis is that 
religious authority for Friends 
“lies in the experience of the 
individual, rather than in the 
book or position of authority.” 
He traces authority in Christi- 
anity from Jesus, to the apos- 
tles, and to the keepers of the 
apostles’ tradition—the repre- 
sentatives of the Church. With 
Friends he argues the capacity 
to hear the inner Christ in 
every person means that Truth 
can survive even the loss of the 
historical Jesus. This availabil- 
ity of religious authority in 
one’s inner spiritual experi- 
ence, thus forms the basis for 
Quaker universalism. 
Rhoda’s piece describes 
how Quaker activists were able 
to help engaged Buddhists in 
South East Asia come to a new 
understanding of religiously 
based social action. In return 
she sees modern Quakers find- 
ing in Buddhism a clearer un- 
derstanding of spiritual prac- 
tice through the practice of 
meditation and mindfulness. 
Her piece is directed toward a 
wider public and thus explains for non- 
Quakers the history of the inner light and 
Quaker meetings. She also sees, at least in 
the ideal in Buddhism, a tradition based 
on inner experience. “Like Quakerism, it 
(Buddhism) demands no specific beliefs 


nor blind obedience to any teacher or 
CUl a 

One source of authority that Mulford 
has overlooked is that of the weighty 
Friend. This is somewhat ironic since 
Mulford served in this role for so many in 
his home meeting and community. This 
type of authority is not exercised by the 
force of personality or position but 
through the resonance of truth in the 
hearts of the listener. 

Rhoda offers what I think is the key to 
why authority is less important to Quakers 
and Buddhists than other traditions. She 
states, “As with Friends, the unifying ele- 
ment in Buddhism lies in practice rather 
than in the underlying belief system.” Re- 
ligions based on practice are more invita- 
tional than authoritative, in much the same 
way that parables were invitational. In the 
words of Marcus Borg who describes Je- 
sus’ teaching as “invitational forms of 
speech, the parables do not invoke exter- 
nal authority... Rather their authority 


TRAILER 
By David Ray, Pima Meeting 


Once we drove with a great grief 
into the Chippewa land and there, 


though it was Winter with snow on the ground 


all around the huts and rusty trailers on cinderblocks, 
as soon as we had crossed out of our own country 
as once defined by the blue-coated cavalry, broken 


treaties, fractured skulls, rape and ravage and ruin 
even of what we ourselves still have use for, 
we felt a strange warmth missing even in summer 


in all the towns and cities where we had lived. 
I wondered if this glow I could almost see 
came out of the earth, but there was deep snow 


which we tramped through on snowshoes 
With this host who sent a few puffs from his pipe 
into the sky. And he told us gently but firmly 


how to get back to ourselves. 


It would take the drum and the chant, he said. 
And enduring the cold when we got back, for the rest of our years. 


rests in themselves—that is, in their abil- 
ity to involve and affect the imagination. 
Their voice is invitational rather than im- 
perative.” 

For social authority, the invitation is 
to accept process and outcomes of the 


meeting for worship for business. The out- 
come of this practice is not a statement of 
authority for all time, but the level of truth 
that a particular meeting can collectively 
reach at a particular point in time. On the 
personal side, it is the invitation to con- 
templative practice which clears away self 
importance, fear, and desire—providing 
openings to the truth.O 


DAVID RAY’S POETRY 
By Jeanne Lohmann, Olympia Meeting 


D avid Ray’s poetry has gifts for us. A 
poem which I discovered years ago 


and saved was ““Thanks, Robert Frost,” a 
work that casts Frost’s words about hope 
for both the past and the future in memo- 
rable lines. Recently, while reading the 
back issues of the contemplative journal, 
Daybook, 1 came across that poem, and it 
was like meeting an old friend. 

When offered the opportunity to review 
three of David Ray’s col- 
lections of poetry, I was 
pleased to accept. The 
books are: Not Far from 
the River, translations from 
the Gatha Saptasdti 
(Copper Canyon), The Ma- 
harani’s New Wall and 
Other Poems (Wesleyan) — 
two books that celebrate 
India and the author’s ex- 
periences there—and Kan- 
garoo Paws (Jefferson Uni- 
versity Press), poems writ- 
ten in Australia. (I learned 
that his title here does dou- 
ble duty, with the cover 
drawing of a green and 
scarlet flower, fin-red as 
the animal whose name it 
carries). 

These books, like his oth- 
ers, have earned critical 
acclaim, and I commend 
them, not only to Friends 
(the poet is a member of 
Pima Meeting), but to those 
who love language and try 
to use words faithfully and 
well, to each of us in our 
concerns for the wounds of 
human beings. In “Mammalapuram,” Ray 
tells his daughters: 

..1 took you half way round our globe 
for that...for those beggars, so you 
might see them, believe them, know 
how it was, how it will be, our eyes 
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burning like fire, our wounds gaping 

red and accusing. 

The poet’s careful and unsentimental 
attention to people, their occupations, 
speech and history, landscape—in Austra- 
lia or India, or from there looking home to 
the United States—enables us to respond 


through his perceptions, connections he ~ 


makes to the subjects that choose him and 
ask for voice. Securely grounded in craft, 
the poems are free to travel, and they do: 
to tourist destinations that turn into stories 
of conquest and tragedy; to Australian 
karri logs hauled out of the forest to make 
toilet paper; to meditations on food, lux- 
ury and poverty, the theft of a bicycle, 
prayers after Tagore. 

Not Far from the River is a collection 
of more than three hundred verses (out of 
seven hundred in the Sanskrit manuscript, 
written in a no longer used peasant dia- 
lect, Prakit). Asked to make these into 
modern English, David Ray created quat- 
rains that keep their strangeness and eroti- 
cism, the vestiges of a life that had once 
been a dance, a web of worshipful activ- 


NATIVE AMERICANS AND FRIENDS: 
SOME QUAKER SOURCES 


Barton, Lois. Quaker Promise Kept. Phila- 
delphia Friends’ work with the Allegheny 
Senecas, 1795-1960. Spencer Butte Press, 
1990. 111p. Illus. 


Fager, Charles. Quakers and King Philip’s 
War, 1675-1676. Kimo Press, 1980. 16 p. 


Knockwood, Noel. “Where Words Come 
From:” On Natives and Quakers. Cana- 
dian Quaker Pamphlet #28. Argenta 
Friends Press, 1988. A transcript of a talk 
given by a Micmac Elder of Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, in 1987. 


Taylor, Frederick B. Non-Violent Contact: 
the Quakers and the Indians. Reprinted 
from the proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, vol. 107, #2, April 
1963, pp. 95-101. 


Recent books worth noting include the 
following two by Jay Fikes, a member of 
La Jolla Meeting. President of the Institute 
for Intercultural Issues, in Carlsbad, Cali- 
fornia, Fikes has been active as a consult- 
ant, educator, speaker, and advocate for 
Native Americans for over ten years. 


Reuben Snake, Indian Visionary and Activ- 
ist. As told to Jay Fikes. Clear Light Pub- 
lishers: Santa Fe, NM, 1996. Fikes notes 
that “Reuben’s life will always remind me 
of heroes such as Martin Luther King, 
Gandhi, Crazy Horse, Buddha, Moham- 
med, and Jesus Christ. His integrity and his 


ity,’ as he says in his introduction. Here is 
a sample: 

A good man kills pride 

like a tiger. 

And needs no wealth, either. 

He kills that tiger as well. (226) 

These ancient exotic poems of love and 
lust, absence, jealousy remind me of Rumi 
and Kabir, of Chinese and Japanese love 
poetry. Again, as the translator says, 
“There is a timelessness to the life of those 
who are not a part of the international power 
struggle.” 

But listing the subjects of poems in any 
of these books does no more than hint at 
their richness and variety, or the sensitivity 
of the poet. Through the music of his 
words we can learn, perhaps, how better to 
be considerate and appreciative guests and 
participants in other cultures, and, it may 
be, in our own. The last poem in The Ma- 
harani’s Wall, “The Razor’s Edge,” is a 
moving meditation, best read as a whole. 
These lines are meant as invitation to do 
just that: 

.... There was no way I could compre- 


heii 
JAY C.FIKES 
ard by JAMES BOTSFORD- 


passion for justice for continue to inspire 
me and others who knew him.” 


Carlos Castena, Academic Opportunism 
and the Psychodelic Sixties. By Jay Fikes. 
Foreword by Phil C. Weigand. Millenia 
Press: Victoria, B.C., 1993. “Jay’s time- 
consuming work in further exposing Car- 
los Castenada as an anthropological charla- 
tan is well worth reading. Jay is one of a 
very select few ‘Anglos’ who has been 
able to overcome a false sense of cultural 


hend the pain there or the joy in those 
swirls of dust that meant a town far, 
far below on the great Ganges flood 
plain. 

But then those afflictions would 
float gradually up and become a part 
of me so that I knew my suffering 
was in those people, too. 

And I decided on a walk with you, 
under trees where great red hibiscus 
flowers fanned out on both high and 
low branches, that at last my life 
would be spent as I would wish it. 
What little was left I would live as 
wisely as I could, would take each 
day as the blessing it was, nothing 
less. 

But contemplation and resolve lead the 
poet, finally, back to his experience of 
Buddha, “still sitting/where I left him, 
looking out from the edge.” Perhaps it is 
so for us in meeting, learning to pray, af- 
ter Tagore: 

O come, wakeful one, come 
with full light and thunder. 


superiority, misinformed educational sys- 
tems, and a Euro-Centrist American society 
whose mythology must denigrate the life- 
ways and beliefs systems of the indigenous 
people of this Great Turtle Island.” Reuben 
A. Snake, Jr., Roadman, Native American 
Church. 


Resistance in Paradise: Rethinking 100 
Years of U.S. Involvement in the Caribbean 
and the Pacific Featuring voices from the 
peoples of Cuba, Guam, Hawai’i, the Phil- 
ippines, Puerto Rico, and Samoa. Written 
for students, educators and community ac- 
tivists. By American Friends Service Com- 
mittee and School District of Philadelphia. 
Resistance in Paradise was planned and 
written by a team of educators and activists 
that includes people from each of these 
countries, and from the Pacific Northwest 
Craig Shimabukuro and Joanne Dufour. 
Selected readings from islanders are accom- 
panied by an historical overview, and sug- 
gestions for teachers and facilitators. 

Former Seattle principal Jim Simmons 
comments: “While the ‘forgotten voices’ 
which are heard in this publication have 
been unheard for much too long, this is per- 
haps most true of the people of the Philip- 
pines .... [and] very few of our students, or 
our public educators, seem to know any- 
thing at all about what we have done there. 
Thank you for giving me the opportunity to 
preview Resistance. I enjoyed it.” The first 
copy is $12, and discounts are offered for 
purchase of 5 or more copies. To order us- 
ing Visa or Mastercard, call the AFSC toll 
free 1-888-588-2372. 
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duno Friends News 


Urgent Action Peace Tree 


By Sarah Bardwell 
Mt View Meeting 


Editor’s Note: Sarah is a fifteen-year-old 
intern in the Colorado office of the AFSC. 


| is November 30 to December 11, 
1998, the UN Intersessional Working 
Group on the Draft Declaration on the 
Rights of Indigenous Peoples met in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland. This was the fourth 
year that the UN Intersessional Working 
Group met regarding the adoption of the 
Draft Declaration. At the AFSC office we 
predicted that state governments might try 
to weaken, or eliminate Article 3 of the 
Draft Declaration, which states that 
“Indigenous Peoples have the right of 
self-determination. By virtue of that right, 
they freely determine their political, eco- 
nomic, and social status.” This article is 
the backbone of the Declaration. 

When AFSC staff Val Phillips asked if I 
would like to help create an Urgent Ac- 
tion Peace Tree in support of the Declara- 
tion and specifically Article 3, I agreed 
enthusiastically. 

We designed an action that would 
check back on itself to ensure that the 
people involved were sticking to their 
commitments. We divided our Peace Tree 
into three parts: the Leaf, the Branch, and 
the Trunk. Each Leaf was responsible for 
contacting the White House, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Department of 
Justice, and the Secretary of State, in re- 
sponse to each urgent action notice that 
we sent out during the two weeks of the 
meetings in Geneva. Branches had the 
same responsibilities as Leaves, but in 
addition they had to check up on Leaves 
that had been assigned to them and ensure 
that they were fulfilling their duties. The 
Trunk was responsible for checking up on 
all of the Leaves and Branches and ensur- 
ing that the urgent actions and other infor- 
mation was getting distributed to all of the 
tree’s members. 

The action was centered on getting as 
many people as we could to state their 
strong support for passage of the Draft 
Declaration as written, and specifically to 


support the right of self-determination. 
We designed a special network system 
that held an estimated 200 people in the 
US, Canada, and other countries around 
the world. I was responsible for contact- 
ing all members of the network and mak- 
ing sure they understood their responsi- 
bilities. 

The network, for the most part, worked 
as planned, and when Val returned, I was 
shocked to find out that on the first day 
our Urgent Action Peace Tree was acti- 
vated there were over a thousand phone 
calls and letters to the White House; every 
other day after that until the meetings 
ended hundreds more responses flooded 
Washington. The Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and the State Department were swamped 
with calls and letters by outraged citizens. 
People in Geneva were impressed with 
our organized and innovative method of 
action. 

The massive number of letters that were 
sent out was a rejuvenating and motivat- 
ing reminder of Indigenous Peoples’ pur- 
pose in Geneva. It appeared that the 
United States government had not been 
expecting so much well-informed opposi- 
tion to their position. Unfortunately, 
though, we do not yet have enough mass 
support to change the US position on the 
Draft Declaration. 

We need your help for next year’s 
meeting. With your participation we have 
a strong chance of succeeding in our 
struggle for justice. We cannot allow in- 
justices to occur in our names, so use your 
freedom of speech and demand acknowl- 
edgment and action! Please call the office 
to get involved in our efforts to pass the 
Draft Declaration. 


To The Young People Out There 


The biggest problem with our Urgent Ac- 
tion Peace Tree was that almost everyone, 
save myself, was over thirty. So you must 
understand me when I tell you that you 
can’t let yourself dissolve quietly into the 
silent masses. You can’t let the govern- 
ment do injustice in your name or commit 
injustices against you. You must stand up 
and make this country hear the strong 
voice of the youth and the future of this 


country. Become active in the issues that — 


concern and affect you. Join together with 
all of the young people of America, in- 
digenous and non-indigenous, and make 
this a country that you will be proud to 
live in and a country that will respect your 


voice. Whether you are one of the con- 
cerned but not engaged or one of the com- 
passionate but clueless, come join us in 
the struggle for justice. O 


Friends Committee on 
Legislation of California 
(FCL) Fieldtrip: June 13-16 


yea are invited to join us on a field 
trip that could change not only your 
life, but other lives as well. This is your 
chance to find out how the California leg- 
islative system works, and how you can 
influence legislators. You will meet with 
lobbyists from the Friends Committee on 
Legislation of California as well as with 
lawmakers and their aides. High school 
and college age young people are wel- 
come. Adults helpers are needed! 

Cost: $150. Includes room and board for 
four days. Transportation to and from 
Sacramento is extra. Financial assistance 
available upon request. This trip is spon- 
sored by the AFSC/SCQM Youth Service 
Committee. For more information, contact 
Anthony Manousos: (562)699-5670. 
Email: friendsbul@aol.com. 5238 An- 
dalucia Court, Whittier, CA 90601. 


What is FCL? 

A non-profit lobbying organization 
(established in 1952) whose mission is to 
educate state lawmakers and the public 
about peace and justice and the worth of 
every individual. As a “lobby of con- 
science,” FCL is charged with infusing 
compassion and social justice into Cali- 
fornia law-making. FCL rejects the idea 
that problems can be solved by violence. 

FCL’s fulltime legislative advocates in 
Sacramento propose and draft legislation, 
testify before committees, monitor state 
agencies, conduct research and lobby leg- 
islators and others in the state govern- 
ment. Articles about current legislative 
issues appear in the FCL Newsletter, pub- 
lished ten times each year. 

The policies that guide the Friends 
Committee on Legislation are based on 
the Quaker beliefs that there is that of 
God in every person, that each person is 
endowed with worth and dignity and that 
the social, economic and political aspects 
of life should be conducted with utmost 
concern for the individual. 

For more information, check out: http:// 
www.webcom.com/~peace/PEACTREE/ 
fcl/fclhome.htm! O 
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Friendly News 


Arizona Half-Yearly Meeting 


bout 60 Friends, adults and children 
attended Arizona Half-Yearly Meet- 
ing from March 12 through March 14. 


This was a Half-Yearly Meeting with a ~ 


difference, in more ways than one. Usu- 
ally Tempe Friends host a weekend in the 
fall, among the cool pines of Prescott, but 
this year the fall meeting will be the re- 
sponsibility of Phoenix Monthly Meeting, 
and the recent gathering was held at the 
Tempe Friends Meeting House. 

The joint themes were “Creatively Ex- 
pressing Our Quaker Testimonies” and 
“Building Community by Sharing Our 
Inner Light” and that is exactly what we 
did. We were guided by the belief that, 
throughout their history, Friends have tes- 
tified that their lives are not meant to con- 
form to the ways of the World, but are 
meant to contribute to the transformation 
of the World through the Light of Truth. 
Friends focused on the testimonies of 
Peace, Equality, and Simplicity. Consis- 
tent with the theme of creative expression, 
there were worship sharing groups utiliz- 
ing mask making and writing, as well as a 
traditional worship sharing group. Some 
Friends worked to express themselves 
through the medium of clay and _ their 
creations graced the center of our worship 
room. 

Many Friends displayed their art work 
throughout the weekend—work which 
ranged from beautiful quilts through ce- 
ramics, stained glass and painting to the 
creation of beauty through gardening, and 
music from the Tempe Friends recorder 
group to accompany Saturday lunch. On 
Saturday evening we were treated to a 
feast of other musical contributions and 
poetry readings. 

In the meantime, the young Friends 
aged six through twelve spent the week- 
end preparing a play based on the story 
“The Quaker Baker” by Tempe member, 
Tom Carr. Some Friends may remember 
this from Intermountain Yearly Meeting 
about ten years back. The young Friends 
selected this play from the options pre- 
sented to them and showed an impressive 
commitment in bringing the production to 
fruition, rehearsing and preparing props 
throughout much of Saturday and continu- 
ing on Sunday morning. The final result 
was presented and enjoyed after meeting 
for worship on Sunday. 

In Meeting for Business on Saturday 
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afternoon, Friends agreed to be more pro- 
active in testifying before the Arizona 
Board of Executive Clemency by inform- 
ing the Governor concerning Friends’ 
views about capital punishment and by 
inviting the members of the Friends 
Church in Tucson to participate with us in 
testifying before the Board. 

On a personal note, the most inspiring 
part of the weekend to me was the chance 
to see another side of so many Friends — 
Friends I thought I knew already, but who 
now revealed a different facet of their per- 
sonalities. 

Truly, we had a very special opportunity 
to know each other “in those things which 
are eternal.’—Doris Tyldesly, Tempe 
Meeting 


Psychology and Religion 
Silent Retreat Report 


wenty-four Friends from around 

Southern California gathered at the 
Prince of Peace Abbey in Vista, Califor- 
nia October 29-30, 1998 for two days of 
silent worship and contemplation. After 
the Friday night fellowship dinner, intro- 
ductions and orientation and an opening 
candle lighting ceremony, Friends retired 
to small, neat, separate rooms on the Ab- 
bey grounds to begin the weekend. 

The Benedictine monks, who follow a 
centuries-old tradition of hospitality and 
worship, provided simple, delicious 
meals, (including honey from monastery 
bees) and allowed retreatants the run of 
the portions of the abbey and extensive 
grounds and gardens open to the public. 

Some retreat participants chose to join 
the monks during their daily hours of 
prayer, rising during the dark pre-dawn 
hours for 5:30 am Vigils. The Daily Of- 
fices continued at intervals with Lauds at 
7 am, 11 am Eucharist, Vespers at 5 pm, 
and 8 pm Compline in the large monastery 
church. The offices included spoken reci- 
tation of the Psalms, sung responsories 
and canticle, sometimes beautifully lit by 
the strong light of sunrise or the softer 
light of sunset streaming through the glow 
of stained glass windows. Friends were 
free to enjoy the solitude, the silent com- 
radeship, the grounds and gardens, and 
the quiet Catholic atmosphere. 

The Religion and Psychology Commit- 
tee provided a handout on a Quaker per- 
spective on the traditional Stations of the 
Cross, art materials and clay, a yoga class, 
a walking meditation exercise, and a heal- 
ing circle on Saturday night lit by dozens 
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of candles. 

Friends were encouraged to conclude 
the retreat by asking themselves the fol- 
lowing question: “What new learning, un- 
derstanding or insight has this time with 
God given me to take into my daily life?” 

Southern California’s Friends Confer- 
ence is pleased to announce its seven- 
teenth annual conference on Labor Day, 
September 3-5, 1999 at the Prince of 
Peace Abbey in Oceanside. This will be a 
silent retreat entitled “Hymns to the Si- 
lence.” For more information, contact 
Joan Johnson, clerk, 2224 Thorsby Rd, 
Thousand Oaks, CA 91361. (805) 495- 
753% 


Vital Statistics 


New Members/Transfers 


e Doug Shanefield, transfer from Prince- 
ton to Honolulu MM. 

e Judith Holiday and Peggy Neville, Mt. 
View (CO) MM. 

e Burt Lang, West Branch (IA) to Palo 
Alto MM. 

e Ben White, Marin MM. 

e Bonnie Fransier, transfer from Burling- 
ton (VT) to Tempe MM. 

e Susan Hopkins, Grass Valley MM. 

e Bodie Wagner, transfer from Yellow 
Springs, OH, to Grass Valley MM. 


Marriages/Unions 


e Jim Shuman and Elfie Weinstock, 
4/10/99, Santa Monica MM. 


Deaths 


e Florence Sterling, d. 11/28/98, Univer- 
sity MM 

e Marie Parker, d. 4/2/99, La Jolla 

e George Vincent, d. 2/98, 

e Jane Webster Scott, d. 11/4/98, Santa 
Rosa MM 

e Nora Nunning, d. 12/25/98, Corvallis 
FM 

e Frank T. Williams, 11/15/98, Olympia 
MM 

e Ruth Fuduka, d. 9/10/99, Honolulu 
MM 

e Almena Innerst Neff, d. 2/5/99, Davis 
MM 

e Nancy Arnot Harjan, d. 10/9/99, Palo 
Alto FM 

e Arthur Currier, d. 11/14/98, Palo Alto 
MM 

e Hugh Hansen, d. 6/25/98, Wyoming FM 
e Myrtle Locken, d. 5/10/98, Wyoming 
MM 


Does Friends Bulletin Make You Sick? 


AG I was working on the May issue 
of Friends Bulletin devoted to 
“Friends and Creation,” I received a let- 
ter from a Friend concerned about (of all 
things!) the ink used in the magazine: 

“I second the request made to use 
non-toxic, soy-based ink in FB (March, 
p. 17). Whatever is being used currently 
has an adverse effect on both my room- 
mate and me. The effect on her was dra- 
matic and painful to watch. On me, it 
turns my brain to lead, and I’m several 
hours recovering. We are undoubtedly 
more sensitive than most people, but as 
Friends surely don’t wish to cause harm 
to others, particularly with our publica- 
tions. 

“I hope that you understand. So 
many people take the reactions of chemi- 
cally sensitive people to the products 
they use as a personal affront.... Remem- 
ber we are this society’s ‘canaries in the 
coal mine.’ Where would the miners be 
if they ignored the canary gasping for 
breath?—Bless you! Love, Alicia.” 

I had heard of chemical sensitivity 
before—and I know that some Meetings 
have become “fragrance-free zones”— 
but I was clueless about the chemical 
properties of ink. So I wrote Alicia ask- 
ing for further information and clarifica- 
tion. I assured her that I would take what 
action seemed appropriate to deal with 
this problem. She replied: 

“T’m surprised you haven’t heard of 
people’s reaction to the ink in FB. I 
thought I recently read in your reader 
response page a few months ago that 
someone else had requested a switch to 
soy-based inks... 

“There is an organization that has 
publications on the types of questions 
you ask. It is called “HEAL” (Human 
Ecology Action League). Their address 
is: P. O. Box 29629, Atlanta, GA; phone: 
404-248-1898. They will send you a free 
packet of info, along with a list of their 
specific publications...” 

Alicia went on to describe in heart- 
rending detail some of the agony that 
chemical sensitivity has caused her and 
her husband (who died of leukemia 
which was probably caused by his work 
in a poorly ventilated automobile plant). 

I checked with my printer and found 
that he could publish Friends Bulletin 


using a non-toxic vegetable ink. I assured 
Alicia that it is the goal of editor to make 
sure that FB is environmentally friendly and 
accessible to all. I compared her situation to 
that of people with other physical disabili- 
ties. She replied: 

“When I read this section of your letter to 
me, I was so stunned I had to read it twice 
more, and then read it aloud to my room- 
mate. I than began to cry. You know, 
women cry when they are happy as well as 
when they are sad. It’s a gift we’ve been al- 
lowed to keep, by our culture. 

“Pulling somewhat out of my initial reac- 
tion, I see clearly what years of hiding my 
disability or, worse, having it ‘trip me up’ 
only to have someone blame me for my in- 
adequacies, has cost me. Anthony, you 
really HEARD me! Do you have any idea 
what that means, to a “chemically sensitive’ 
person? And, from your reaction to my let- 
ter, I sense you still respect me.” 

I hope that we all pay heed to those who 
are “chemically sensitive.” As our environ- 
ment increases in toxicity, it is likely that 
more and more of us will suffer the conse- 
quences—cancers, emphysema, and hyper- 
sensitivity to chemicals. 

If you think you or someone you know 
may be suffering from chemical sensitivity, 
you can find out more information from the 
following websites: http://www. 
mecsurvivors.com and_http://www.seanet. 
com/~tzhre/mcs.htm. 

The following facts about soy based inks 
can be found at http://www.soyink.com/ 
inktalking.html. 


@ Soy ink was developed by the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
(ANPA), now known as the Newspaper 
Association of America (NAA). Market- 
ing began in 1987. 

¢ Little more than a decade ago, not one 
USA newspaper used soy ink. Market 
growth has been phenomenal—from six 
newspapers using soy ink in 1987 to more 
than 3,000 today. This figure includes 
more than 90 percent of the nation’s daily 
newspapers. 

¢ Soy ink contains non-toxic soybean oil, 
the same oil-that’s found in cooling oils, 
salad dressings, margarine, mayonnaise 
and thousands of other foods. However, 
petroleum-based pigments, resins and 
other solid materials are added, which 


make the ink inedible. 

¢ Soybean oil is extracted from soy- 
beans, a sustainable resource produced 
by nearly 400,000 American farmers. 

¢ Soy ink is naturally low in VOCs 
(volatile organic compounds), and its 
usage can reduce emissions causing air 
pollution. In fact, it was the “pioneer” 
in low-VOC printing inks, and helped 
the printing industry become more con- 
scious of its VOC emissions. 

¢ Soy ink is not totally biodegradable 
because of its pigment and resin con- 
tent. However, it is considered environ- 
mentally friendlier because it has vary- 
ing degrees of degradability. 

¢ Color soy news ink and commercial 
soy-based printing ink are  cost- 
competitive with petroleum-based ink. 
Only black soy ink for newsprint is 
priced about 25 percent higher than pe- 
troleum ink, but increased mileage may 
help offset the cost. 

¢ Philosophical advantages of soy ink 
include: support for the environment, 
American agriculture and products 
“Made in America.” 


To put this pacifistically rather than pa- 
triotically, the less dependent we are on 
foreign oil and petrochemicals, the easier 
it will be to avoid war. And that will cer- 
tainly enhance our planet’s health! 

Incidentally, the May issue of FB was 
printed using soy-based ink, which my 
printer managed to find at the last minute. 
During a recent trip to the east coast, I 
enthusiastically shared the “good news” 
about soy-based ink with numerous other 
Quaker publishers, many of whom were 
unaware of its advantages. But I surprised 
Alicia, who wrote me the following note: 

“My friend and I puzzled over the new 
issue of FB—because we DIDN’T react 
negatively to it! (I wondered if you “aired 
out” my copy before mailing it.)...?ve 
been reading the Bulletin this a.m., enjoy- 
ing the articles and grateful I didn’t have 
to wait to read them—or read them and be 
‘down’ afterward. Then I checked my e- 
mail and found your message. Thank you 
thank you thank you!!”” 

Here is proof positive that the type of 
ink used in a publication can be detected 
by those who are chemically sensitive. I 
hope that other Quaker publications will 
take this story to heart.— Editor. 
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Memorial Minutes 


Margaret Elma Terrell 


argaret Elma Terrell was born 


March 27, 1900, to Clark and — 


Sarah Crispin Terrell at Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
She was the youngest of five children. 
Margaret’s parents were Friends and regu- 
larly attended Meeting at William Penn 
College, a mile and a half from their 
home. In the spring of 1914 the family 
moved to Eudora, Kansas, where Marga- 
ret graduated from high school. The high 
school years were stressful due to World 
War I, the severe flu epidemic, worry over 
brother Ralph, who was in the army and 
finally the death of her father in 1918. 

Margaret graduated from William Penn 
College where she was a member of the 
debate team and the college chorus. She 
completed two majors, English and Home 
Economics, and four rninors: Chemistry, 
French, History and Education! She re- 
ceived her Master’s from the University 
of Chicago in 1927. The following year 
she worked as assistant director of Yale 
University Dining Halls. 

In the fall of 1928, Margaret was ap- 
pointed Director of Dining Halls and 
Residences as well as instructor in Home 
Economics at the University of Washing- 
ton. She taught the required courses of 
management, marketing, equipment selec- 
tion and layout and large quantity food 
production to juniors, seniors and gradu- 
ate students in food and nutrition. Marga- 
ret remained at the University of Wash- 
ington for 42 years, becoming full Profes- 
sor in 1945. She wrote four major books 
in her field and received an Honorary 
Doctor of Science from William Penn 
College in 1969. 

In 1934, the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation approved an internship program 
that Margaret had developed at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. She took a strong 
personal interest in her interns, who now 
number over 400. Many have remained in 
touch with her and spoke movingly at her 
memorial of her high expectations, 
warmth, and support. They have estab- 
lished the Margaret E. Terrell Fellowship 
Fund with the American Association of 
Family and Consumer Services. Margaret 
was a life-long Friend. When she moved 
to Seattle, she joined the Seattle Monthly 
Meeting, part of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 
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She and some others had a vision of a 
Friends Center which would reach out to 
and serve the needs of University of Wash- 
ington students. The Center was estab- 
lished by Puget Sound Quarterly Meeting 
in 1937 with a board of six. She was one of 
the ten founding members of University 
Preparative Meeting in October, 1938. 
Monthly Meeting status was attained in 
December, 1940. The booklet she wrote 
about the history of the Friends Center is in 
the University Meeting library. 

Margaret showed a consistent concern 
for the property of Friends. She chaired the 
committee to secure property and establish 
the Friends Center in 1937; she was on the 
committee to build the first Meetinghouse 
in 1950. She was a key person in negotiat- 
ing a settlement with the University when it 
expropriated the site of the first Meeting- 
house and then clerked the Building Com- 
mittee for the present one, dedicated in 
1963. She also participated in the commit- 
tee to purchase Quaker House in 1972. 

In the early days of University Meeting, 
she served on a number of committees. She 
remained faithful to her dream of a Friends 
Center, and served on that committee until 
a few years before her death. She was gen- 
erous with her gifts, both financial and or- 
ganizational, to the Meeting, the American 
Friends Service Committee and Quaker 
Cove. She was a major force in establish- 
ing the Friends Educational Trust. 

Many Friends appreciated her warm and 
gracious hospitality when committees met 
at her home. Margaret’s Care Committee 
was the last to experience her grace. Meet- 
ings in her home included both tea and 
worship. She inspired both physical and 
spiritual nutrition. She died on August 19, 
1998 at the age of 98. We join in a celebra- 
tion of her accomplishments and mourn the 
loss of the serene and dignified presence of 
this “good and faithful servant.” O 


Charles Arthur Kallander 


Oe Arthur Kallander, cherished 
member of Apple Seed Monthly 
Meeting, died at his home in Sebastopol, 
California on September 10, 1998, at the 
age of 62. A memorial service was held at 
Subud Hall in Sebastopol on September 
LOR TOSS: 

Born in Burke, South Dakota, March 23, 
1936 into a Baptist family, Charles came to 
challenge his religious upbringing and 
many conventions that as a youth he took 
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for granted. His intellect would not accept 
blind faith. For religion to mean some- 
thing it had to be grounded in the realities 
of the human psyche. Most creeds were 
too confining for him, as he was interested 
in the commonality of all religions. Early 
in life he became greatly influenced by the 
writings of Carl Jung. His interest in 
Jung’s theory of psychological type be- 
came a passion. He went on to found the 
Bay Area Association for Psychological 
Type (BAAPT) and edited its journal 
“The Opposite May Be Equally True.” 

Charles Kallander started his profes- 
sional career as a Navy engineer, shortly 
after graduating from UCLA. He became 
a ship’s officer in charge of producing 
nuclear submarines. Although he was 
greatly skilled at what he did and held in 
high esteem by his commanding officers, 
his conscience eventually led him to leave 
the military. 

After the Navy, he enrolled briefly in 
the Pacific School of Religion in Ber- 
keley, California. It was at that time that 
he first attended Quaker Meeting. While 
attending Meeting in Berkeley, he met his 
first wife. Later he earned an MBA from 
UC Berkeley, writing a thesis on em- 
ployee ownership. Charles’ interest in 
economic democracy and corporate ethics 
continued throughout his life. 

In 1973 Charles became a member of 
Redwood Forest Meeting, shortly after 
moving to Sebastopol. Later he became 
active in what would become Apple Seed 
Monthly Meeting, where he held his mem- 
bership until his death. 

Charles Kallander spent most of his 
adult life dedicated to the pursuit of world 
peace. His earlier involvement with the 
military weighed heavily on his heart, as 
he sought to make the world a better place 
by working for peace and justice. He was 
a principal founder of the Peace Site gar- 
den at Ragle Ranch Park, in Sebastopol, 
California, where he resided for the last 
26 years of his life. 

Using his mechanical engineering skills, 
Charles Kallander created a variety of in- 
ventions, including a belt-drive system for 
bicycles. 

Charles Kallander is survived by his 
recent wife Rachel Findley; former wife 
Katharine Clark Kallander; their children 
Lara Kallander, Knute Kallander, and Do- 
minique Quincy; two grandchildren; a 
brother and sister; and many cousins, 
aunts, nieces, and nephews. O 


JOHN WOOLMAN SCHOOL the only 
West Coast Friends secondary boarding 
school! Simple rural living, small classes, 


work program, loving community. John 
Woolman School, 13075 Woolman Lane, 
Nevada City, CA 95959. (916) 273-3183. 


“While being convinced of the validity of 
our Own religious path, we not only accept 
but rejoice that others find validity in their 
Own spiritual tradition, whatever it may be. 
Each of us must find our own path, and 
each of us can benefit from the search of 
others.” 


For subscriptions and information, 
write: Quaker Universalist Fellowship, 
206 Shady Ln, Lexington, KY, 40503 or 


Friends House is a multi-level retirement 
community offering independent living apart- 
ments and houses, an assisted care living facility, 
skilled nursing and an adult day services pro- 
gram serving residents and the wider Santa 
Rosa community. Located in Santa Rosa, 
Friends House is easily accessible to San Fran- 
cisco, the Pacific Coast, redwood forests, and the 
vineyards of Sonoma and Napa _ counties. 
Friends House is owned and operated by 
Friends Association of Services for the Elderly 
(FASE), a California not-for-profit corporation. 
The facility and Board of Directors are strongly 
influenced by Quaker traditions. The welfare 
and growth of persons within an environment 
which stresses independence is highly valued. 
Tour Friends House at our web site atwww. 
friendshouse.org. Friends House, 684 Benicia 


E-mail QUF @ot.com. 
1. 


1999 CALENDAR 
(see www.quaker.org/western for complete year) 


JUNE 

e 4-6: “Creative Aging.” Spiritual and practical discernment to sup- 
porter growing older in today’s world. Mary Beth Webster and 
Friends. Quaker Center. Ben Lomond. 


e 11-13: Meeting of the Board of Friends Bulletin in Ogden, UT. 

e 17-20: Intermountain Yearly Meeting. Durango, Colorado. 

e 17-20: Friends Association of Higher Education Annual Gather- 
ing. “Service Learning.” Whittier, CA. 

@ 21-23 PYM M and O meets at Claremont Meeting House 

e 21-28: Quaker Service Camp. A week for Friends in the 8"-10" 
grades. Ben Lomond Quaker Center. 


JULY 


e 2-8: “Art and the Spirit.” Quaker Center. 
e 3-10: FGC Gathering, Western Michigan University 
e 10-14: FCL fieldtrip. 


AUGUST 


e@ 2-7: PYM at Mt. Madonna. 
e 5-8: NPYM Annual Session, Pacific University, Forest Grove, 
OR. 


980 N Fair Oaks Avenue, Pasadena, CA 91103-3097 
Ph.(626) 791-1978, ext. 123 Fax (626) 791-22050 


IN APPRECIATION: 
“How the Indians Enriched America” 


(The following books are available from the AFSC bookstore in Pasadena.) 


The Sacred Hoop by Ruth Gunn Allen. Recovering the feminine in 


American Indian traditions. $15.00 
The Spiritual Legacy of the American Indian by Joseph Epes 


Drive, Santa Rosa, CA 95409 (707) 538-0152 


Coming to DC? Stay with 
Friends on Capitol Hill. WIL- 
LIAM PENN HOUSE, a Quaker 
Seminar and Hospitality Center 
in beautiful, historic townhouse, 
is located five blocks east of the 
U.S. Capitol. Convenient to Un- 
ion Station for train and METRO 
connections. Shared accommo- 
dations including continental 
breakfast, for groups, individu- 
als. 515 East Capitol Street, SE, 
Washington, DC 20003. E-mail: 
dirpennhouse @pensnet.org. 
Telephone: (202) 543-5560 Fax: 
(202) 543-3814. 

Interns, 9-12 month commit- 
ment, beginning January, June, 
or September. Assist with semi- 
nars and hospitality at William 
Penn House, 5 blocks from U.S. 
Capitol. Room, board, and small 
stipend. WPH, 515 East Capitol 
Street, SE, Washington, DC 
20003. 


American Friends Service Committee BOOKSTORE 


Concerned Singles Newsletter 
links compatible, socially conscious 
singles who care about peace, social 

justice, racism, gender equality, and the 
health of the planet. Nationwide and Canada. 
All ages. Since 1984. Free 
sample: Box 444-FB, Lenox Dale, MA 
01242. @ (413) 445-6309 orks http://www. 


Costa Rica Study Tour. August 3-14, 1999 


or Jan 27-Feb 7, 2000. E-mail: 
jstuckey @sol.racsa.co.cr or fax (506) 645- 
5528 or write Sarah Stuckey de Araya, 
Apdo. 46-56-55, Monteverde, Costa Rica, 
Central America. Or write Lori Musellman, 
661 N South Street, Wilmington, OH, 45177. 


Position Vacant: John Woolman School, 
College Park Friends Association, college 
preparatory boarding and day school in Ne- 
vada County, California, is seeking a new 
Head of School for July 1, 2000. 

The school, founded in 1963, serves up to 
65 students grades 9-12. It is situated on a 
230 acre ranch-type campus in the foothills of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains, in Northern 
California. 

We are seeking candidates with: 

e vision who can exemplify the principles 
and values of Quaker education, Quaker pro- 
cess and spiritual leadership; 

e strong administrative, academic and fund- 
raising skills; 

e effective communication skills to all con- 
stituencies of the school; 

e strong staff development and leadership 
skills; 

e a willingness to live on the school campus, 
in a rural, communal setting, with students 
and staff. 

Administrative/Teaching experience. 
Degree, post graduate degree preferred. 

For application packet, please send resume 
and cover letter to: 

Head of School Search Committee, 
John Woolman School 

13075 Woolman Lane, 

Nevada City, CA 95959-9099 
FAX 530 273-9028 


BA 


Yellow Women and a Beauty of the Spirit by Leslie Marmon Silko. 
Essays on Native American life today. $11.00. 


Ceremony by Leslie Marmon Silko. A young Native American’s 
quest for his heritage after being a prisoner of the Japanese during 


World War II. An extraordinary novel. $9.95. 


The Woman at Otowi Crossing by Frank Waters. A beautiful poetic 


novel based on the life of Edith Warner who ran a tea room at 
Otowi Crossing, just below Los Alamos. $12.95. 


Brown. Reveals the beauty, poignancy and power of the Spiritual 


life of the Indian Cultures. $12.95. 


Wounded Knee by Dee Brown. An Indian History of the American 


Native Roots—How the Indians Enriched America by Frank Wa- 
ters. Focuses on the vital role Indian civilizations played in the mak- 


West. A documented chronicle of the Indian struggle against the | 


white man’s plunder. Of interest to young readers and adults. $9.95. 
Spider Woman Stories by G.M. Mullett. Legends of the Hopi Indi- 


ans. $9.50. 
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ing of the United States. $12.95. 


Indian Givers—How the Indians of America Transformed the 
World by Jack Weatherford. Entertaining and thoughtful. Celebrates 
the accomplishments of Native Americans. $10.00. 


Ma 


The fifty-third annual session of Pacific Yearly Meeting 
will be held at the Mount Madonna Conference Center 
above Watsonville, California, Eighth Month 2-6, 1999. 
Laying aside our small shovels and pails, we gather to walk 
briefly among the redwoods, to gaze upon this small arc of the 
Pacific rim, trusting to be refreshed in’ an awareness of the 
Spirit moving amid us. We meet for worship to wait upon the 
spirit and to conduct the business of the Yearly Meeting. We 
meet, as well, to laugh and grieve, to sing and share simple 
food. We hope to greet old friends and make a space for new 
ones. We know this as a special time, a time to experience the 
blessed community, to listen deeply to each another and to 
God. To register, contact John deValcourt in Santa Cruz (831) 
423-8785 [jodevalc @cabrillo.cc.ca.us] or Claire Gorfinkel in 
Pasadena (626) 791-8715  [cgorfinkel@earthlink.net].— 
Margaret Mossman, Clerk. 


You’re invited to North Pacific Yearly Meeting’s annual 
session at Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oregon, on 
August 5-8. Our theme is “In the Life and Power: Worship 
and Witness.” Betty Polster will be our Friend in Residence 
this summer. Betty has served as clerk of Canadian Yearly 
Meeting and head of Argenta Friends School. She has been a 
resource to Friends in North America on clerking, spiritual 
nurture, and our Quaker Testimonies. At present she is Clerk 
of a committee to explore developing a Canadian Faith and 


mAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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Call To Yearly Meeting 


‘ 


Practice. 

Betty refers us to this quotation as we prepare for our an- 
nual session: 

“Quakerism is no pick-and-mix faith: worship, business, 
testimonies, corporate witness all arise out of and feed each 
other. Together they are the stones of an arch spanning the 
all-too-frequent gap between human and divine. If we take 
away one stone we know what will happen to this bridge.” 

Let’s explore together to find the wholeness in Quaker- 
ism. Let us see what unites the beliefs and practices of 
peace, silent worship, the immanence of God, equality, sim- 
plicity and group corporate discernment. What unites us as a 
Yearly Meeting spread across a large and varied region and 
including a spread of ages and interests? 

Please join in the consideration of all this along with a 
good dose of Quaker fun: games of Ultimate Frisbee, wor- 
ship-sharing groups, important conversations over lunch or 
a midnight snack, a community art project, meetings for 
business and much more. To register, contact Kirby Urner, 
3745 SE Harrison St, Portland, OR 97214-5845, 
pdx4d @teleport.com, (503) 232-7159 Before annual ses- 
sion, whether you’re planning on coming or not, please join 
me in prayer. Whenever you're so inclined, please lift up 
our time together and our ongoing community to God’s Life 
and Power, seeking to be inspired and enabled.—Jay 
Thatcher, Presiding Clerk 
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